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ABSTRACT 

Constructed for use by individuals analyz 
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seeking and developing solutions, this handbook is a jprog 
self-study 'guide which may be used by a committee ^ task 
collect data and make decisions. The handbook contains el 
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designed to apply to prpgram planning and revision in.rea 
personnel may find the planning process useful in discuss 
curriculum needs as well. [This handbook was developed by 
to Bead Program of the U.^. Office of Education. ] (LL) 
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FOREWARD 



The RIGHT to Read as a funckamental goal can only be realized if fhe indi- 
vidual needs of our children and adults are mfet. 

As a National Effort^ Right to Read is designed to prevent and eliminate 
reading-literacy difficulties; ytilizing Hie resources (human^ technical and 
financial) of government and the private sector. Its mission is ^o reach those 
who cannot reod^ as well as those who can> but are not reading. Individuals, 
groups and agencies can play a vital rdje^. 

The Right to Read Assessment and Planning Handbook is a document for use 
by those committed to analyzing the status of a local reading program and 
systematically seeking and developing solutions. It is/a comprehensive ap- 
proach to modifying existing practices and processes. 

We in the Right to Read Office recommend it for your use as partners in a 
combined thrust to solve a ma|or social and educational problem; thereby 
insuring the RIGHT to Read to all. 



Ruth Love Holloway 
Director 

Right to Read Effort 
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INTRODUCTION 



RIGHT TO READ 
ASSESSMENT AND PLANNING HANDBOOK 
for use by 
An Individual School Building 

The principal expecfyall teachers to teach every child to read; 
All teachers expect every child to leom to read; 
Every child expects to learn to read, 

L. L. Cummins 

RIGHT TO READ is a commitment — a solemn promise that we as d nation will do all in our 
power to see that individual expectations are fulfilled. This commitment provides motivation to 
implement at all levels of instruction the best that is known about the teoching of reading. As 
a tool to implement program review and planning, this Handbook may serve as a valuable guide. 

The Right to Read Assessment and Planning Handbook with the accompanying charts are designed 
to assist individual schools: 

(1) to examine the current reading program 

(2) to select and rank program priorities 

(3) to compare the current program with "Standards of Excellence" (criteria fo^ good 
reading programs) and with successful reading programs and practices 

(4) to state goals and objectives which apply to the individual school 

(5) to ptan' appropriate steps to implement a more effective reading program. 

Curriculum is developed and programs are planned as a result of involving school personnel in 
deliberations. These deliberations take into account the many variables in a particular situation. 
They can consider what the program is now and what the school wonts the program to be. How ^ 
J-o get from where you are to where you want to be is achieved by continuing the planning 
process. 

The 'orm and content of the Planning Handbook were suggested by U.S. Office of Education re- 
search reports, including "Information Needs Relating to Reading Achievement Improvement" ^ 
(Scientific Education Systems, Inc., Oct. 1971) and "The Information Base for Reading" (Regi- 
nald Corder, Educational Testing Service, Berkeley, California, 1971). From these sources as 
well as from contacts with school and reading specialists, several basic assumptions about pro- 
gram planning have emerged: 

(1) School personnel have at their disposal a significant amount of data on reading 
achievement and attitudes. 
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(2) Data to be incofporated into the reading program assessment should be that 

vyhich can substantially and realistically aid the school in making nfecessary decisions. 

(3) Program assessment, in the sense in which it is used by Right to Read, requires consid- 
eration of an array of context variables (teachers, materials, attitudes, non-school 
resources) in relation to some desired (though not immediately stated) goal. Thus, data 
are called for which will be used later to determine the objectives of the reading pro- 
gram in this school as well as the resources required to reach those objectives. 

(4) The majority of decisions the school must make probably will not require information 
from the diagnosric profiles of individual students. Rather, irifonnarion concerning 
group performance in a number of gross sub-areas of reading is required. However, 
actual in plementation of a reading program does require diagnosis of each individuol 
student's particular reading situatipn. 



SUGGESTED PROCEDURES FOR USE 

The Handbook may be thought of as a programmed self^study guideby which a committee or task 
force may follow a step-by-^tep procedure of collecting data and making decisions. Each^mem- 
ber of the Task Force should have a copy of tiie Handbook and should record the information as it 
is discussed. The charts mcy be used to summarize comnwttee conclusions to make a display and 
to use as a means of sharing findings and reporting recommendations. 



The appendix is an integral 
of the purpose of the chartj 



part of the Handbook. It includes working popers such as a summary 
if suggested forms to assist in the process, definirioh of terms and 
other helpful materials. There will be frequent references to the appendixes with suggesrions 
for their use. 



A Task Force should be set up^ to carry out the assessment and planning procedure and to moni- 
tor the program conrinually. That Task Force should include the principal of the school, two 
representarive teachers, the librarian, at least two representarive parents, a representarive from 
the central administrative office, representatives that seem appropriate, i.e., community 
leaders, education dssociation leaders, and business leaders. 

The end of the planning activity is signaled by completion of all entries on the charts. Pertinent 
information may, at this point, be compiled into a written statement which wilt be available to 
all participants in the program. v 

OTHER USES 

While the Handbook and charts are designed to apply to program planning and revision in reading, 
they need not be limited to that segment of the curriculum alone. Other school personnel may , 
find the process useful in discussing their curriculum needs. 

Still another use of the material is in college courses in supervision and curriculum development 
as well as in reading instruction. Teachers in preparation can perceive their role as a teacher 
more clearly as they leom about the curriculum planning process. The materials can also be 
useful for inservice education with classroom teachers, aides and ancillary personnel in re- 
viewing and modifying the existing reading program. 
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R'flht *o Read PURPOSES OF THE RIGHT TO READ 

Handbook Appendix CHARTS 1-11 

1 . The purpose of chart number 1 is to describe the population served and to facilitate the or- 
ganization of the Task Force. / 

2. (Sections A, B, C, D) / 

The purpose of chart number 2 ?s to review tKe components and record the current status of 
the reading program. Further, to assign pi'iorities for imorovement of the school's reading 
program. / 

3. The purpose of chart number 3 is to provide a display of the selected goals arranged in 3 

categories as determined by the Task Force. 

/ 

4. The purpose/of chart number 4 is to record self -assessment by the Irtstructtonol staff of 
reodiness/o carry out the program components. 

5. The purpose of chart number 5 is to develop behavioral objectives in relation to goals estab- 
lished by the Task Force. 

6. Th^ purpose of chart number 6 is to review programs and Uteratare of exemplary practices of 
teoching reading in accordance with criteria selected by the Task Force to aid in the de- 
velopment of program objectives. 

7. (Sections A, B) 

The purpose of chart number 7 is to record plans for diagnosis, prescription, and evaluation 
of selected objectives in learning and curriculum, and to determine instructional approaches, 
methods, and techniques. 

8. The purpose of chart 8 is to record plans for staff development needs to implement the stated 
objectives. 

9. (Sections A, B) 

, The purpose of chart number 9 is to provide means of listing mater'^ils, equipment and serv- 
ices currently available and of determining costs of additional instructional moteriols and 
services, and personnel needed to implement the stated objectives. ^ 

10. The purpose of chart 10 is to record the continuous evaluation of the program. 

n. The purpose of chart number 11 is to record planned and current progress in the completion 
of the Right to Read charts. 
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For Use With All Charts 



RIGHT TO READ TASK FORCE 
MEETING REPORT FORM 



Date 



Check if present 



Members* Names 

Chairperson 

Recorder 



Oriiers: • 

The Task Force worked on Chart . Discussion topics, activities and decisions were: 

1. 



At our next meetingUDate — Time Place _ 

we will consider Chqrt\^, Our assignments before the next meeting are: 



If more space is needed, please use the bock of this sheet. 




Signed 



Recorder 



Recorder Note: Please complete this form at the meeting and give to school secretary (or other 
person) to type and distribute to the following people: 



Right to Read 
Handbook Appendix 
For Use \NM AM Charts 

MONITORING THE PLANNING PROCEDURE 

As each chart is completed, the Task Force should examine the results, using the following 
procedure: 

A. Review the product 

1 • Have all of the steps required for the completion of the chart been considered and 
provided for? 

2. Are the results accurate? 

3, Is there concensus that the Task Force is now ready to proceed to the next chart? 

B. Recycle when needed 

1 • If the Task Force is not satisfied with the quality of the work performed the tasks 
should be repeated until a concensus of satisiaction is reached. 

2. When concensus is reached, the chart is covrpleted and the Task Force proceeds to the 
next step. 

C. Provide appropriate progress reports 

1 . Accurate records of decisions and action should be maintained. 

2. A variety of reports may be essential. The district administrator may need a consftint 
flow of information, given directly by the chairman, while the district faculty may 
receive written periodic progress reports. 

Secure authority to proceed 

1. Even though initial authority should have been granted to the Task Force to improve 
the reading program, «t may be essential to reaffirm this authority at some steps of 
the process. / - 

2. Accurate documentation is regarded as essential to the granting of authority especially 
for those steps requiring additional funding. 

3. If authority is withheld seek clarification for the withholding and plan appropriate al- 
ternatives to overcome the deficiencies. 

4. Proceed to the next step (chart) when all of the above evaluating steps have been 
accomplished. 

5. Record completion progress on chart Number 1 1 . 
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Right to r.ead Handbook Appendix 

For Use With Charts 2A, 2B, 2C, 7, and 10 

APPENDIX 
EVALUATION 

An effective reading program must have a strong evaluation 
component which utilizes both formal and informal techniques 
of evaluation. To assist you in planning your evaluation com- 
ponent (as parts of charts 2, 7, and 10), this appendix on Eval- 
uation includes three sections: (1) Standardized Tests, (2) The 
Anchor Test Study, (3) informal Measures. The first section pre- 
sents information about stondardized tests and their use. Section 

2 discusses a recent U.S.O.E. project — the Anchor Test Study 
— which permits some widely-used standardized tests to be in- 
terchanged in pre- and post-testing (a- grades 4-6). Section 

3 provides some suggestions for informal measures that are 
often used in evaluating the effectiveness of the reading 
program. 
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STANDARDIZED TESTS 



EVALUATION 



The suggested test areas on Qiort 2A ore: Word recognition, vocabulary, reading compre- 
hension, spelling, and word usage. Add or delete according to your district's inclinations. In- 
formation from sfondardized tests should reveal some reading needs. The Task Force must consider 
the unique qualities of particular tests in these areas before making selections, i.e., the selected 
test must in fact evaluate accurately the area under consideration. Standardized tests in other 
subject areas could be included also. There is a general description and evaluation of 7 reading 
tests (Anchor Test Study) that schools are encouraged to use at the end of this article. These were 
selected for the Anchor Test Shjdy because, at the present time, they ore widely used. The An- 
chor Test Study provides a means for comparing scores on the seven tests. Without this compari- 
son, a score of one month below the norm on one test for a particular child did not mean the same 
as it did for another child who is one month below the norm on a different test. \. 

In collecting data on student performance, the following examples and explanations may 
prove helpful. The blank forms should be filled, ready for data transfer to Giort 2A, when ap- 
propriate information has been gathered. Information on reading comprehension, word recogni- 
tion, and other achievement data may be gathered from currently existing student files. Where 
current data ore not available on a given group of students, data gathered during the previous 
school year may be substituted. However, data shbuld be no more than one year old. 



DATA COLLECTION 



Grqde or Level Grade 4 



Subject or 
Area 


Evaluation 
Instrument 
Used 


Date 


Class 
Range 


Class 
Average 


Norm** 


Distance of 
Class Aver- 
age from 

Norm 
(In months) 


Reading 
Vocabulary 


California 
achievement 
Reading, 
1970 Form A 


Feb. 4, 


2.1 


3.9 


4.5 


-6 



**The norm ts unique to the test used. It should be stated for each evaluative instrument used. 

For each grade or level the distance of the class overage from the test norm (in months) 
should be transferred to Chart 2, see Appendix p. 56 for "Data Collection" form. 

Data may be displayed using other formats also. The following is used to focus on achieve- 
ment patterns within a class. (These data ore not transferrable to Chart 2.) 
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Grade or Level 3 

percentage of 
Shidents at 
Reading Levels 

30% 



20% 
10% 



In the above example over 20% of ftie third grade shjdents read at the firet grade level, 
while nationally only 10% of third graders read at that level. 

The list of skills under STUDENT PERFORMANCE on Chart 2 could be increased by the Tasic 
Force as stated previously. Perhaps a statement about reading will clarify reasons for selection of 
the list. Reading is generally considered to be a consecutive process in which the reader firet 
recognizes words using three recognition devices - a "likeness-and-difference" approach in 
which he determines the printed letters while excluding those which look almost the same but are 
not, a context approach in which he uses his experience to narrow the possibilities of which word 
belongs under the topic about which he is reading and in the type of sentence he is reading, and 
a "motrix" skills which means that through much reading practice he has learned to note the com- 
binations of vowels and consonants which are unique to the English language. Having recognized 
the word he then attaches a known meaning to it, or deckices one from the context of the sentence. 
Ihk is an oversimplification, but will serve as {ustification for standard tests suggested: 

(a) Word Recognition — It is necessary to determine if the shjdent can use devices referred 
to above, and if not, which give trouble. 



(b) Vocabulary — Which words are meaningless or have meanings so ambiguous as to be 
useless? 



(c) Reading Comprehension — Can the shjdent gain the information that the author intended 
to convey - facts, directions, etc.? 

(d) Spelling — Is the student capable of analyzing words into their "sound" components? 
This is a further check on word-recognition techniques. 

(e) Word Usage — Does the student understand syntax to the extent that he can gain 
knowledge of time, relationships, subordination, etc.? This is important in order 
to comprehend what is read. 



READING PATTERN DISPLAY 



EVALUATION 




Percentage of students 
at this level nationally 

Percentage of students 
at this level in this 
class 
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THE ANCHOR TEST STUD' 



The Anchor Test Study had two objectives: (1) to provide the ability to translate a child's score 
on any one of the seven mosi* widely\used standardized reading tests into a score on any of the 
other tests, and (2) to provide new n^ionally representative norms for each of the tests involved. 
An eighth test (The Gates-MacGinitie\Reading Tests) was later added. The Office of Education 
published in late 1974 "Equivalence anoKNorms Tables for Selected Reading Achievement Tests*' 
(Publication 74-305), to meet objective i\pf the Anchor Study. 

The Anchor Test Study was conducted by the educational Testing Service (Western Office, 
Berkeley, California) under contract from the iXs. Office of Education. 

The choice of grades four, five, and six for the Stuqy was made because reading is to crucial 
early in the child's educational career. Also, avoilable data on testing show that school sys- 
tems throughout the nation administer reading tests most frequently in the upper elementary 
grades. 



The eight standardized tests selected for the Study are those most widely used by school systems 
throughout the nation. Data on test usage collected by the U.S. Office of Edu|:ation show that 
these eight tests are used with more than 90 percent of the fourth, fifth, and sixth-grade children 
tested by school systems. The test editions, fonms, and levels used are listed on the following 
page. 



TESTS FOR LOWER PRIMARY GRADES 



The Center for the Study of Evaluation (USLA Graduate School of Education) has evaluated 
elementary school tests available for all subjects and areas. The resulting publication was CSE 
Elementary School Test Evoluations. 
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TESTS INCLUDED IN ANCHOR TEST STUDY 



TITLE/EDITION/l=ORM 


PUBLISHER 


SUBTESTS 


LEVEL BEING USED FOR GRADE 
4 5 6 


Gslifomia Achieve- 
ment Tests (1970) - 
Reading, Forms A 
and B 


aB/ 

McGraw 
Hill 


Reading 

Vocabulary 
Reading 

Comprehension 


Level 
3 


Level 
3 


Level 
4 


Comprehensive Tests 
of Basic Skills (1968), 
Forms Q and R 


aB/ 

McGraw 
Hill 


Reading 

Vocabulaiy 
Reading 

Comprehension 


Lev^l 

9 


Level 

0 


Level 
3 


Gates- MacGinitie 
Reading 


Teachers 

G>llege 

Columbia 

I Jni vprcitv 
vi II vcidiiy 


Reading 

Vocabular/ 
Reading 

Comorehension 


survey 

D 


^iirvpx/ 

D 


Survey 
D 


Iowa Test of Basic 
Skills (1970), Forms 
5 and 6 


Houghton 
Mifflin 


Vocabulary 
Reading 

^^V/l 1 lUI ^1 Id 191 wl 1 


Level 
10 


Level 
11 


Level 
12 


Metropolitan Read- 
ing Tests (1970), 
Forms F and G 


Harcourt 
Brace 

Jovanovich 


Word 

Analysis 
Readi ng 


cie 
men- 
tary 


Inter- 
mediate 


Inter- 
mediate 


Sequential Tests of 
Educational Progress 
STEP Series 11 (1969), 


Educational 

Testing 

Service 


Reading 


4 


4 


4 


SRA Achievement, 
Series (1970), Forms 
EandF 


Science 

Research 

Associates 


Vocabulary 
Reading 


Blue 
EdiHon 


Blue 
Edition 


Green 
Edition 


Stanford Reading 

Tests (1964), 

Forms W and X ^ 


Harcourt 
Brace 

Jovanovich 


Word Meaning 
Paragraph 
Meaning 


Inter- 
mediate 


Inter- 
mediate 


Inter- 
mediate 
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Purposes ; (1) To permit the teacher to find the level on which a child should be instructed 
in reading, or (2) to tell the teacher whether a particular textbook "fits" the child — whether it 
IS too hard or too easy. 

Moterials needed: Series of graded reading textbooks, questions prepared on a selection of 
at least 100 words from each book. 

Selecting stories : Story located between pages 20 and 40 in each book and on at least 100 
words. 



Questions: Four questions at first grade level, eight at higher levels. Multiples of four make 
scoring easier. At least one-fourth of questions involve thought beyond what is stated in copy. 
("The story didn't tell us, but what do you think made Nancy late for the party?" "From what 
you have read, try to describe what you think will happen next.") 

Criteria for success: 

COMPREHENSION — Understands at least three-fourths of main ideas (answers three- 
fourths of comprehension questions). 

WORD RECOGNITION - Misses not more than one of each twenty words he reads - 
includes misses both in silent reading and in oral re-reading. Proper names and additional misses 
on same word are not counted. 

Determining instructional level : Highest level at which child meets both criteria for success. 

When to use: Use with those children'about whose reading instructional level the teacher is 
In doubt. Not all pupils need it. Moy be used in beginning of year to help in grouping children 
for instruction if teacher does not hove sufficient information about some children. May also be 
used in getting instructional level in remedial work. 

How to give the informal reading inventor/: 

(1) Assemble books to be used. 

(2) Select one in which child is likely to succeed. 

(3) After quick attempt at motivation, ask child to read selection silently. 

(4) As child reads silently, record in section A (WORDS ASKED DURING SILENT READ- 
ING) any words on which he requests help. Mark in section E (SILENT READING 
CHECK LIST) any symptoms of poor reading. 

(5) Ask the chfid questions on the selection. Record in section D (COMPREHENSION 
AFTER SILFNT READING) "plus" for correct answers, "minus" for incorrect answers. 

(6) Have childifead same selection orally. Record in section B (WORDS MISSED IN ORAL 
READING) 6hy words he misses. Check in section F (ORAL READING CHECK LIST) 
symptoms of poor reading. 

(7) Determine whether child passed both requirements — comprehension and word recogni- 
tion. If so, take next higher level book and repeat from item three. Keep going until 
he foils on'one of the criteria. If he foils on first selection tried, drop to a lower level. 
Instructional level is highest level at which he meets both criteria. Sometimes, be- 
cause of excesjslve symptoms of poor reading, the examiner may drop to a lower level for 
the recommended instructional level. Record instructional level in section G 
(INSTRUCTIONAL LEVEL). 
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Name: , ^Date: 

Series: Triai Levels: 1 .2 ,3 ,4 

A. WORDS ASKED DURING SILENT READING: 



Trial 1 


Trial 2 


Trial 3 

1 


Trial 4 


\ 








\ 


B. ^ORDS MISSED IN ORAL READING: 






Trial 1 


: Trial 2 


Trial 3 


Trial 4 



SUMMARY OF WORD RECOGNITION: 





Trial 
1 


Triai 
2 


Trial 
3 


Trial: 
4 : 


Words in selection 










Silent Wqrds asked 










Oral words missed ^ 










TOTAL WORDS M|SSED 










Satisfactory or Poor \ 


S P 


S P 


S P 


S P: 



1 


2 


3 


4 









































































































Moves lips, no sound 
Whispers 
Points at words 
Book held too close 
Book held too far away 
Appears tense 
Moves head 
Reads slowly 



G. INSTRUCTIONAL LEVEL:. 



H. NOTES ON WORD ATTACK: 



F. 



Examiner: 



D. COMPREHENSION 


AFTER SILENT READ: 


Trial 1 


Trial 2 


Trial 3 


Trial 4 


1 


1 


1 


1 








7. 
















4. 


















7 




7 


7 


R 


« 


« 





S P S P S P 

ORAL READING CHECK LIST: 



1 


2 


3 


4 











































































































































































































S P 



Word'by-Word reader 
Inappropriate phrasing 
Ignores puncuation 
Many mispronunciation 
Faulty enunciation . 
Monotonous voice 
High-pitched voice 
Tense or nervous 
Excessive repetitions 
Loses place 
Poor sight vocabulary 
Context guesses wrong 
Poor word attack skills 
Reads slowly 
Skips words 
Adds words 
Reads too fast 
Unknown words not tried 
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To be used by the teacher to rate eoch student individually. 



EVALUATION 



Name of Student 



-2 -1 



Student does not 
choose to read 
during free time. 
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Date 



+1 +2 



Student frequently 
chooses to read 
during free time. 
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Another variety is Illustrated below: 

READING ATTITUDE 
(Student completes by himself) 

Student Dote 

Arrange the following so f+iot what you like to do most Is listed first: 
Hike, read, watch TV, write a story, etc, • • • 

In which of the following work Is reading needed very much, some, not at all: 

Very AAuch Some Not at all 



TT~ Policeman 
2. Nurse 
3* Etc* • • • 

Interest Inventories 

Interest Inventories — ^ ^ are informal, teacher consrivc'-ed but commercial inventories are 
easily obtained If desirec. :>ometIrnes they are General Interest, as Interests pf students do cor- 
relate highly with their reading interests. Here, the discussion will be confined to Reading In- 
terest Inventories. In general they are of three kinds* Lists of books from which a student U 
asked to Indicate those which Interested him, or in which he feels he would be interested; those 
which use ficticious booi^ titles and ask studentr to indicate which they would like to reed (there- 
by revealing topics and method of treof^ment which is most appeoling); factors which make books 
Interesting (usually selected by research from books which have proved their appeal to students, 
or compiled jointly In student'^and teacher discussions and conferences. Example: 

READING INTERESTS ' 
Student Date, . 



For each title listed, decide if you would want to reod the book listed or not. Use these 
categories: 

WANT TO READ DO NOT 'WANT 

VERY MUCH DON'T CARE TO READ 



1. s John and the Waterhole 

Mystery 

2. ' AAary Finds a Sister 

3. Mystery oh the Nile 
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A SCALE TO MEASURE ATTITUDES 
TOWARD READING 
by 

ThomcTS H. Esfes* 

(Reprinted from the Journal of Reading 
November 1971, pp. 135-138. Published by the 
Intenx'tional Reoding Association, Newark, Delaware.) 

Aside from the question of whether pupils cxin read rests a question with an even more elusive 
answer: Wili pupils read? Certainly, how students feel about reading is as important as whether 
they are able to read, for, as is true for most abilities, the value of reading ability lies in its 
use rather than its possession. 

Fortunotely, Books and the Teenage Reader , by G. Robert Corlsen (1967); Hooked on Books: 
Program and Proof , by Daniel Fader and Elton McNeil (1966); and Developing Attitudes Toward 
Lec > ng, by Robert Mager (1969) have replaced the mystery of attitude change- with specific 
suggestions. 

A corollary problem has remained unsolved thus far, however. How does one measure change in 
attitude toward reading? At present, very little help is available to the teacher with this ques- 
tion. Concern over this state of affairs led to the preparation of the attitude scale which will be 
described herein. It is hoped that reading teachers will see the scale as useful in its present 
form, but will feel free to modify it to fit their needs. An aid in further development of the 
scale will soon be available (Estes, in preparation). 

CONSTRUCTION OF THE SCALE 
— _ . ^— ^ 

Of the several types of attitude scales which could have been designed, the "Likert" or "sum- 
mate ratings" type was chosen because of its ease of use and generally high accuracy. Such a 
scale is composed of a list of statements to each of ^vhich the examinee is asked to respond on a 
five point scale varying from "I strongly agree" to "I strongly disagree." Each of the statements 
in this scale was worded in such a way as to call to mind the object "reading". A summation of 
values of each student's responses on the scale will yield a quantitative representation of his at- 
titude t'-ward reading. (Hence, the term "summafed ratings scale.") 

lh(^ first step m the construction of the scale was to secure a pool of statements from which could 
be selected approximately thirty for a tryout scale. A grnup of 27 high school and elementary 
teachers in the Charlottesv'Ue, Virginia, area were asked to contribute to the initial item pool. 
Each teacher was given a aescription of the kind of sc 'e to be constructed and was asked to con- 
tribute "statements the response toward which will ref; ct allltude toward the activity of reading." 
Cnteria for attitude scale item formulation and selection, as outlined by Edwards (1957), were 
provided for the teachers and we-e utilized in the selection of items for the try-out scale. 



" Associate director of the McGuffey Reading Center, University of Virginia the author thanks 
Dr Anna L Heatherly, at the University of Arkansas, and Mrs. Paige Counts, Title III Director in 
Fluvana County, Virginia, for helping collect and analyze data used iri the development of this scale. 
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EVALUATION 



The fryout scale consisfed of twenty-eighf ifems. These were adminisfered fo o sample of 283 
pupils in grades 3-12. Specifically, two classrooms of pupils at each grade level, 3-12, were 
given fhe fryout scale. The classes were purposely chosen for their heterogeneous nature. It was 
desirable to include as wide a variety of attitudes toward reading as possible in order that the 
scale Ifems have a chance to demonstrate the quality of separating pupils with positive attitudes 
from those with negative attitudes toward reading. (A crucial question to be asked in the analysis 
of the scale^is that of whetfier each item tended to be answered positively by those pupils with 
positive attitud^^and negatively by those with negative attitudes.) Earlier research has suggested 
that one way to insure representation of a wide variety of attitudes is to sample a wide variety of 
ability levels (Estes, 1969). 

ANALYSIS OF THE DATA 

Following the tryout administration, the resulting data were analyzed in a two-stage procedure. 
First, an estimate of the scale's general performance was secured through computation of the mean, 
standard deviation, and reliability data. Second, an individual analysis of each item was made 
in terms of its ability to separate a group of people on the basis of attitude? toward reading. 

Each pupil could rank each of the twenty-eight items on a one to five scale, five being most pos' 
tive and one most negative. Hence, the theoretically possible range of scores was 28 to 140. 
The actual range of scores obtained was 55 to 138. The mean of the 280 scores was 102. 

One question which arose was whether the scale was performing differently for younger pupils, 
grades 3-6, as compared to more advanced pupils. 



Source of Data 


Range 


X 


s.d. 


rel . 


Grades 3-6 


57-138 


106* 


16.4 


.92 


Grades 7-12 


55-127 


98* 


17.1 


.96 


Total Group ^ 


55-138 


102 


17.1 


.94 



Table 1: RoTiges, means, standdrd deviations, and reliabilities, for grades 3-6, grades 7-12, 
and the total group, with accompanying t-test. 

The wide standard deviation on »S7s administration of the scale suggests that a wide variety of at- 
titudes toward reading was represented in the sample and that, considering the rather high dis- 
criminatory power of the items, the scale will be sensitive to a variety of attitude types in future 
administrations. 

The reliability data for the scale was compute^d by the split-half method. The substantial reli- 
ability values obtained suggest that in its tryout form, the scale was performing with gopd con- 
sistency-repeated administrations would likely obfain similar results. 
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The second stage of data analysis was the item discrimination analysis. This was done by the pro- 
cedure of analyzing each item for its discrimination of high scorers from low scorers on the scale. 
The items retained were those on which pupils with a positive attitude are likely to respond with a 
high scoring response and on which those pupils with a negative attitude are likely to respond with 
a low scoring response. In other words, the items retained were those on which a pupil's total 
score is likely to be high if he has a positive attitude bu^ low if he has a negative attitude toward 
reoding. 

ADMINISTRATION AND SCORING 

The following directions will be helpful to those who wish to use the scale in its present form, 

1. Reproduce the scale and draw up a sepcrate answer sheet that carries five multiple 
choice spaces (A-E) for eoch of twenty jtems. 

2. Students should be assured that the manner in which they respond to the scale will not 
possibly affect their grade or standing in the course* 

3. Notice that some items are positive statements and some are negative. Responses to 
these items will differ In value. (To "agree'* to a positive statement is to reflect a posi- 
tive attitude, whereas to "agree" to a negative statement is to reflect a negative atti- 
tude.) The following table should therefore be referred to in scoring. 

4. ■ With practice, the scorer can mark the negative items just prior to scoring and assign 

the proper value to each item at a glance. 

5. The student's tota! score is a quantitative reflection of his attitude toward reading. 

6. By administering the scale on a pre and post (October and May) basis, the teacher can 
note changes in attitude toward reading by subtracting the early score from the later one. 



If-ems 




A 


B 


Response Values 
C D 


E 


The negative items 


Nos. 1, 3, 4, 6, 8, 
9, 11, 12, 13, 16, 
17, 20 


1 


2 


3 4 


5 


The positive items 


Nos. 2, 5, 7, 10, 
14, 15, 18, 19 


1 
1 


2 


3 2 


1 



Tu'ule 2 Response values to assign to each possible response to each Item, 
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SUMMARY 

A scale to meosure attitudes toward reoding has been described from its inception to its present 
hopefully useful form. Directions for use of the scale have been delineoted. The scale will al- 
low teachers of reading to meosure objectively how pupils in their schools and classes feel about 
reading, allowing a view of the pupil not presently permitted by testing programs. 

ATTITUDE SCALE 

A = strongly agree 

B = agree 

C = undecided 

D = disagree 

E = strongly disagree 

1. Reoding is for learning but not for enjoyment. 

2. Money spent on books is well-spent. 

3. There is nothing to be gained from reoding books. 

4. Books ore a bore. 

5. Reoding is a good way to spend spore time. 

6. Sharing books in class is a waste of time. 

7. Reoding turns me on. 

8. Reoding is only for grade grubbers. 

9. Books aren't usually good enough to finish. 

10. Reading is rewarding to me. 

1 1 . Reoding becomes boring after about on hour. 

12. Most books ore too long and dull. 

13. Free reading doesn't teach anything. 
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14. There should be more time for free reading during the school day. 

15. There are many books which I hope to read. 

16. Books should not be read except for class requirements. 

17. Reading is something I con do without. 

18. A certain amount of summer vocotion should be set aside for reading. 

19. Books moke good presents. 

20. Reading is dull, 

REFERENCES 
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DATA COLLECTION 
Grade or level 



Subjecf or 
Area 


Eva 1 IKS Hon 
Insfrumenf 
Used 


Dafe 


Class 
Range 


Class 
Average 


Norm 


Distance of 
Class Average 
(in montris) 






• 






















y 



Transfer daha from the last column to tfie 2A chart 
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DETERMINING PROCEDURES FOR CURRICULUM IMPROVEMENT 

IN OUR SCHOOL 

L Who has control over curriculum change In our school: 

Yes No 

Must the U.S. Office of Education approve changes in our reading 

progiom? 



Must the State Education Agency approve? 

Must tfie county or intermediate district approve? 

Must our school board approve? 

Must our superintendent approve? 

Must an administrator of instruction approve? 

Must a district instmction committee approve? 

Must the teochers' bargaining unit approve? 

Must the parent organization approve? 

Must the principals' group approve? 

Must a reading specialist approve? 

Must the building principal approve? 

Must each teacher approve? 

Other 



II. Write out the step-by-step procedures used for changing curriculum in this school in this 
school district. 



III. Are modificarioos needed in the school's cunriculum improvement processes and procedures in 
order to bring abbut a more effective reading program? (Yes or No) 

IV. If modifications ore needed, what proposol will you moke? To Whom? 
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ASSIGNING PRIORITIES FOR OBJECTIVES 

When the Reading Program Assessment (Charts 2A, 2B, 2C, 2D) has been completed^ the 
Task Force should examine the data as a basis for assigning o priority rating of 1 , 2, or 3 in ac- 
cordance with this scale: 



Priority 1 — <tnissing component or unacceptable condition that must be changed at the 
outset of the program. 

Priority 2 — weak component, needs strengthening during the coming year. 

Priority 3 — adequate component or non-critical situation to be corrected over period 
greater than one year. 

Decisions on priorities and their recording should be made only after consensus has been 
reached by oil members of the Task Force. These priorities will be entered in the appropriate 
column, and wUI be used as a basis for setting up objectives for the proposed reading program. 



RATJNG SCALE INFORMATION 



With the exception of the Standardized Test Results, ratings may be recorded in a number of 
sections of Chart 2. These evaluative ratings should reflect the combined Judgements of the mem- 
bers of the Unit Task Force, using the following rating scale: 



1 - completely satisfactory 

2 - seme improvements needed 

3 - major improvements needed 

4 - completely unsatisfactory 

5 " inappropriate for grade/level 
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MEDIA PROGRAMS: DISTRICT AND SCHOOL 



Medio Programs: District and School authored |ointly by the American Association of School 
Librarians a division of the American Library Association and the Association of Educational Com- 
munications and Technology on affiliate of the National Education Association should be used as 
reference in corroleting the assessment of your school medio program. 

Medio Programs: District and School delineates guidelines and recommendations for medio 
programs and resources essential for quality education. The publication foisuses on qualitative 
gools, offering criteria for district and school medio programs that moke exemplary educational 
experiences available to children and youth. If describes programs designed to respond to both 
district and school objectives and reflects the vitol Interrelationships between those operations. 
All of the recommendations apply to public and parochial school systems and independent schools. 

Recommendations for the district medio program Identify types of resources essential for var- 
ious Drogram elements, but specific quantities ore avoided since they should be determined. by the 
size and scope of the district program. At the school level, quantitative recommendations ore 
based on a module of 250 students and multiples thereof. Recommendations for resources to sup- 
port Individual school medio programs ore mode by clustering types of resources, with a range 
within these clusters. On this basis, suggested staffing patterns for school medio programs show 
alternative combinations of staff members. Including medio specialists, other medio professionals, 
technicians, and aides, based on the program emphases of individual schools. Similarly, recom- 
mendations for collections provide for ranges that reflect options available in related medio for- 
mats and differing Instructional emphases. Throughout, the purpose of the guidelines is to identify 
media programs that ore responsive to the needs and potential of effective educational programs. 

Programs of medio services ore' designed to assist learners to grow in their ability to find, 
generate, evaluate, and apply information that helps them to function effectively as individuals 
and to participate fully in society. Through the use of medio a student acquires and strenghthens 
skills In reading, observing, listening, and communicating ideas. The learner Interacts with 
others, mosters knowledges as well as skills, develops a spirit of Inquiry, and achieves greater 
self motivation, discipline, and capacity for self evaluation. With a quality medio program a 
school con challenge Its members to participate in exciting and rewarding experiences that satisfy 
both individual and instructionol purposes.^ 



IVIndia Programs District and School, prepared by the American Association of School Librarians and the Association of 
Educational Communications and Technology, Chicago* American Library Association, 1975. 



The above publication may be ordered from the American Library Association, 50 East Huron 
Street, Chicago, Illinois, 60611 . Estimated cost for this publication Is $2.95. 
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STAFF 

Recommended: Each school with on enrollment of 250 students requires a full-time media special- 
ist. Additional professional staff members are required to respond to the needs of users in schools 
with larger enrollments and to provide a full range of media services. Each school with an en- 
rollment' of 250 needs a full-time media aide and, in most cases, a full-time media technician. 
A ratio of two full-time support staff members for every 250 students (or mafor fraction thereoO is 
recommended to fully implement a well developed medio program. This is based on an onalysis of 
the tasks to be performed and the time required to perform them. 
Chapter IV, "Personnel," Medio Programs: District and School. 

1974-75 Profected 
Number Number 

Professional: Medio Specialist 
Supportive: Medio aides and technicians 



EXPENDITURES 

To maintain an up-to-date collection of medio and equipment that fulfills the instructional pro- 
gram, the annual expenditure of a school dish-ict per student should be at leost 10 percent of the 
national Per Pupil Operational Cost as computed by the United States Ctfice of Education. Ac- 
cording to the USOE definition, this figure includes the cost of administration, instruction, atten- 
dance services, heolth services, pupil transportation services, operation of plant, maintenance of 
plant, and fixed charges, computed on average daily attendance. 

The standard of 10 percent of the Per Pupil Operational Cost for annual expenditures for collections 
provides for the acquisition of newly published/produced materials, needed materials other than 
those currently released, replacements, duplicates, medio production supplies, costs for preprocess- 
ing of materials and items of equipment. For budget purposes, the line labeled collection includes 
all materials, equipment and operational supplies. 

Chapter V. "Operation of the Media Program, " Media I 

Programs: District and School 

Per Punil Expenditure 
Collection of Media and Equipment 

YES NO 

Do your projected plans include increosed support? 

Can you estimate the proposed financial increase for the next school year? 
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FACILITIES 

The collection gains power with good facilities where equipment gets more use, where production 
Increases and where learners desire to rehjrn readily to the media center. 

YES NO 



1 . Does the location of the media center provide for easy access and 
encourage frequent use? 

2. Does the arrangement of the facilities support usage with a traffic 
flow that minimizes interruptions and distractions? 

3. Are there adequate provisions for comfortable and efficient work- 
ing arrangements for the staff? 

4. Do the facilities create an environment which encourages the use 

of alternoHve media, sponsors Inquiry and motivates every type of 
<;rude.if to use the collection and draw upon media program services? 

5. Are viewing, listening and reading areas properly shielded from pro- 
duction and conference areas? 

6. Are the facilities available for use during and after school hours and 
during vacation periods? 

7. Is provision made for equipment associated with production, evalua- 
tion and use of materials? 

8. Has provision been made for adequate electrical outlets, light con- 
trol, telephone and intercommunication devices, air conditioning, 
and sound control? 

9. Are temperature and humidity controls provided which prevent de- 
terioration of collections? 

Chapter VII, "Facilities," Media Programs: District and School 



SELECTION 

The school's media collection represents the essential informational base of the instructional pro- 
gram. Media professionals should contribute expertise in evaluating and selecting materials and 
equipment in the process of building and maintaining adequate collections. 
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YES NO 

10. Is the selection of Hie collection guided by o selection policy which 
Is formulated by medio staff, administrators^ consultants^ teachers, 
students, and representative citizens and adopted by the board of 

education? 



11. Is the selection of materials a cooperative process whjch involves 
medio staff, curriculum consultants, teachers^ students and com- 
munity representatives? 

12. Is the selection of materials coordinated by the director of the dis- 
trict medio program and head of the school medio program 

respectively? 

13. Are the materials and equipment evaluated prior to purchase by use 

of reliable evaluative selection tools and by firsthand examination? 

14. Is the collection re-evoluoted continuously? 
ORGANIZATION 

YES NO 

15. Does the organization and arrangement of the collection make it 

easily accessible to users? 

16. Do print, visual, auditory and tactile formats of materials with as- 
sociated equfpment constitute the collection? 

17. Does the collection include textbooks and related instructional ma- 
terials and system? 

Chapter VI, "Collections," Medio Programs: District and School 
SCHOOL COLLECTIONS 

Recommended: A collection which is rich in breadth and depth of content and represents varied 
types of materials, points of view, and forms of expression should be in each school. It is rec- 
ommended that 0 school with 500 or fewer students hove a minimum collection of 20^000 items or 
40 per student. An item is defined as a book^ film, videotape^ filmstrip, transparency, slide, 
periodical subscription, kit and any othei form of material or associated equipment.* 

Chapter Vl^ "Collections," Medio Programs: District and School 

•It IS possible that the collection in larger schools may provide the needed range in content, levels, forms of expression and 
formats at a ratio less than 40 items per student. 
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Base recommendoHons for o school wif+i 500 or fewer 
users with items located within individual school. 



Books 

8,000 to 12,000 volumes or 16 to 24 per user 

Periodicals and Newspapers 
50 to 175 titles 

Filmstrips, sound and silent 

500 to 2,000 items or 1 to 4 per user 

Slides and Transparencies 

2,000 to 6,000 items or 4 to 12 per user 

Graphics: Posters, Art and Study Prints, and Maps and 
Globes 

800 to 1,200 items 

16mm and Super 8mm Sound Films, Video Tapes and 

Television Reception 

Access to a minimum of 3,000 titles, with sufficient 
duplicate prints to satisfy 90 percent of all requests 

Super 8mm Films, Silent 

500 to 1,000 items, or 1 to 2 per user 

Audio Recordings: Topes, Cassettes, Discs and Audio 
Cords 

1 ,500 to 2,000 items or 3 to 4 per user 

Gomes and Toys 

400 to 750 items 

Models and Sculpture 
200 to 500 items 

Specimens 

200 to 400 items 

Microforms: Microfilm, Microcord and Microfiche 
(Types and quantity vary with program needs) 

Microform Equipment: Reoders and Printers 
2 readers, 1 of which is portable, plus 
1 reoder^printer 



Collection 
197_-7_ 197_-7_ 197_-7. 
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Base recommendaKons for a school with 500 or fewer 
users wiifi items located within individual school. 
(Continued) 

Filmstrip Equipment: Silent and Sound Projectors and 
Viewers 

10 projectors and 

30 viewei's 

Slide and Transparency Equipment 
Slide projectors: 6, or 1 for 

every 100 users 
Slide viewers: 10 or 1 for 

every 50 users 
Overhead projectors: 10, or 1 for 

every 50 users 

16mm and Super 8mm Sound Projection and Video Play- 
back and Reception Equipment 

6 units, wirt) 2 assigned to the medio center, plu& 

1 additional unit for each 100 users 

Super 8 mm Equipment 

20 cartridge- loaded projectors, plus 
1 additional projector for every 75 users 

Audio Equipment: Tape Recorders and Record Players 
30 oudio reproduction units 

. , Educational Broadcast Radio 

5 AM and FM receivers, plus a central distributior 
system 

Opaque Projectors 

1 per medio center and 
1 per 500 users 

Microprojectors — 
1 per medio center and 
1 or more additional per school 



/ 



Collection 
1 9Z_-7_ 1 97_-7_ 1 97_-Z_ 
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Locol Production Equipment (Types and amounts of 
local production equipment relfect the scope and 
amount of media production performed within the 
school) • 

Copying Machines 
Duplication Machines 
Dry Mount Press 
Paper Cutters 
Transparency Makers 
Typewriters 
Cameras 



Video Tape Equipment \ 



/ 
/ 
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2D, 4, 5, 7A, 7B, 8. ^ DEVELOPMENT NEEDS SUMMP RY 

What insetvice Is needed to overcome deficiencies indicated on the Charts? 
Chart 2A — : 

What specific kind of staff development? 



For what personnel? 
Principal 



Teachers, Grade/Level 

Paraprofessionals, Grade/Level, 
Volunteers 



Chart 2B 

What specific kind of staff development?. 



For what personnel? 
Principal. 



Teachers, Grade/Level 

Paroprofessionals, Grade/Level 
Volunteers 



If a change of basal reader is planned, what plans for staff develop.nent are needed and 
provided for? . _ 



Who will provide staff development?. 



Suggestions: District teachers knowledge in material, central office personnel, pub- 
lishers consultants, teachers from out of district. 



How much time do you think will be needed?. 
Chart 2C — 

What specific kind of staff development? 
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4, 5, 7A, 7B, 8. / 

/ 

Chart 2C (Continued) ^ 

/ 

For what personnel ? / 
Principal. 



Teachers, ^He/Level 

Poraprofess' (s, Grade/Level 
Volunteers 



Chart 2D 

What specific kind of staff development?. 



For what personnel? 
Principal . 



Teachers, Grode/Level 

Poraprofessionals, GradeAevt^' 
Volunteers 



Chart 4- 



What specific items need staff development? 
Item numbers ^ 



For what personnel? 
Principal 



Teachers, Grade/Level 

Poraprofessionals, Grade/Level. 
Volunteers 



Chart 5-- 



If staff development is needed for the Task Force as well as other personnel in the writing 
and/or selection of behavioral objectives. 



Chart 7- - 



If staff development is needed in order for the staff to implement instructional approach(es) 
or in using the tests and other evaluative measures. 
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Note: This form nifay best be used 
by principal (or supervisor) 
and teacher together in a 
conference situation. 


Teacher is 

rpL)t iupl\/ 

confident 
and needs 
little or no 
further 
training 


Teacher 
needs 
additional 
training 


Comments 


A. Motivating Students 
^dkfreates and maintains children's interest 
^Bjkeading. 

^ Vis an enthusiastic example for students 
^ using her own reading skills and by 

from lant me%te%me%r%t*Ac t%e>m roaninn 

irt3t|ueni reierenc8» w ner reduing 
interests. 

# Creates a classroom atmosphere in 
which students know they are ex- 
pected to learn to read and each ex- 
pects to learn. 




















B. Organization for Reading 
9 Plans instructional time to provide ade- 
quate time for all aspects of the read- 
ing program. 
9 Maintains materials and supplies in a 
convenient and orderly manner. 

# Organizes students into units or groups 
that work effectively. 

# Plans instructional activities within 

the framework of the sequences of read- 
ing skills selected for the school. 

# Plans for paraprofessional activities that 
relate to specific student objectives. 
































C. Empathy for Students 
(j ^ ^ Shows concern and compassion for the 
^ individual students who are tearing to 
read. 








D. Diagnosing Reading Problems 
9 Determines the individual student's 

n6eds for reading assistance in all areas. 
• Selects and uses appropriate evaluate 

instruments to determine individual 

problem areas. 














E. Prescribing for and Irr^ptementing Solu- 
tions to Reading Probler^is 

# Knows and uses alternative approaches. 

# Knows of appropriate materials to meet 
specific instructional needs. 

# Can choose appropriate materials/ap- 
proaches for a given reading problem. 

# Is able to teach the skills determined to 
be necessary for the individual student. 

# Uses evaluative instruments to test the 
accomplishment of individual objectives. 
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Note: This form may best be completed 
by the supervisor (or teacher) and 
the paraprofessional together in a 
conference situation. 


Little or 
no training . 
IS needed 


Addrtionat 
training 
is needed 


1 


1 

'Comments 


Shows concern and compassion for the 
individual students who are learning to 
read. 








Assists with maintenance of orderly care 
of instructional materials. 








Is supportive of students and encourages 
them to do their necessary assignment as 
well as they are able. 








Is able to understand and carry out the 
teacher's prescription with the 
students. 








Is accurate in checking and recording 
student's work. 








Knows basic operation of instructional 
equipment. 






• 


Has a working knowledge of the basic 
sets of instructional materials or systems 
I'sed. Understands author's intent and 
can use recommended techniques 








Works at a high level of trust with the 
classroom teacher. 




i 




Other- 
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SOME GOALS AND OBJECTIVES FOR A READING PROGRIMVI 
I • Student will comprehend written materials In terms of his purpose for reading, 

A. Student will develop a variety of comprehension strategies. 

(1) Identifies word meanings, 

(2) Identifies and states main ideas and supporting details, directly stated and implied. 

(3) Identifies relationships, directly stated and Implied. 

(4) Follows written directions accurately. 

(5) Uses writing mechanics to Interpret writer's intent. 

(6) Identifies writing style and literary techniques. 

(7) Evaluates written materials critically. 

B. Student will develop a variety of word attack skills and will use those particular skills 
that most efficiently permit him to unlock unknown words. 

(1) Uses context clues to unlock unknown words. 

(2) Uses structural analysis clues to unlock unknown words. 

(3) Uses phonics clues to unlock unknown words. 

(4) Uses dictionary to unlock unknown words. 

C. Student will demonstrate flexibil ity of rate in reading. 

(1) Selects speed and techniques in terms of purpose for reading. 

(2) Selects reading techniques in terms of difficulty of reading tosk. 

(3) Reads as rapidly as purpose for reading and difficulty level of material will permit, 

D. Student will use work-study skills in obtaining specific information in reading. 

(1) Uses reference aids In books to locate specific sources of information. 

(2) Uses library reference skills to locate specific sources of Information. 

(3) Uses encyclopedias, source books, and specialized reference works to obtain spe- 
cific Information. 

(4) Takes notes on, outlines and summorizes materials that are read. 

(5) Develops a plan of study. 

(6) Locates and Interprets specific Information from maps, tables, graphs, and other 
pictorial materials. 

E. Student will develop the special reading skills related to. the various subject areas In 
which he reods. 

(1) Develops the technical vocabulary of each subject area. 

(2) Develops the concept background of each subject area that is needed for under- 
standing what is read. 

(3) Uses strategies that are most appropriate for readlr^ material in a particular subject 
areo. 

(4) Uses any special reading techniques that are a part of a particular subject area. 
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E. Student will develop the special reading skills related to the various subject areas in 
which he reads (Continued) ^ 

(5) Interprets symbols and abbreviations correctly when they are a port of a subject 
area. 

2. Student will reod aloud in an agreeable manner. 

A. Understands when it is appropriate to read aloud. 

(1) Reads aloud to inform others. 

(2) Reads aloud to enjoy the rhythm of poetry. 

(3) Reads aloud to improve skills in oral reading. 

B. Shows accurate pronunciation and enunciation. 

(1) Pronounces words accurately in oral reading. 

(2) Enunciates word endings in a natural speaking voice. 

C. Uses voice and body to interpret what is being read. 

(1) Uses rote, pitch, tone, and quality to interpret what writer intended. 

(2) Phrases appropriately in oral reading. ~ 

(3) Maintains occasional eye contact with audience during oral reading. 

(4) Sits or stands in comfortable position while reading orally. 

3. Students will react with feeling to that vy^ich they read. 

A. Students will develop permanent Interests in reoding. 

(1) Develops a variety of interests that may be used to motivate reading. 

(2) Seeks books and other reading materials that are related to his interests. 

(3) Reads a variety of types of reading matter. 

B. Students will develop literary tastes and appreciations. 

(1) Identifies elements of style and form. 

(2) Identifies story problem and solution. 

(3) Identifies traits and motives of characters. 

(4) Judges the relative merit of several pieces of literature. 

(5) Selects for reading some materials that are considered to be of good quality. 
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STANDARDS OF EXCELLENCE FOR READING PROGRAMS* 

1 . A comprehensive needs assessment serves as a basis of program planning and change. 

2. Planning for program change Is systematic. 

3. A local school site planning group (composed of classroom teachers, parents, school admin- 
istrators, students— where feasiole, and other appropriate persons) is active In planning and 
monitoring i!ie programs, 

4. A variety of interested persons (including teachers, principal, representative parents, school 
or system reading specialists, students, and community representatives) provide input into 
program goals. 

5. Parents participate ir t^e development and implementation of the reading program. 

6. The school board participates in policy changes related to the reading program. 

7. The program, in planning and making changes, involves leaders of the cultural and educa- 
tional resources of the area being served, including institutions of higher education, non- 
profit private schools, public and private nonprofit agencies such as libraries, museums, 
educational radio and television, and other cultural and educational resources of the 
community. 

^ 8. The community participates actively in implementation of the program. 

9. The reading program and interest in readmg is supported by the school faculty, school boardy 
members, admini miration, parents, and students. 

10. The program is guided by a comprehensive set of goals that state specific Instructional ob- 
jectives, and these have been selected by the planning group. 

1 1 . The staff provides the several types of diagnostic assessments necessary for differentiated 
teaching, utilizing such devices and techniques as individual reading inventories, screening 
or survey tests, observation, and checklists. 

12. The staff provides instruction necessary for a complete reading program in which attention Is 
given to comprehension, word recognition, and work-study skills as well as to listening. 

13. Goals for the program are concerned with both cognitive and affective areas. 

14. The staff differentiates the levels and content of instruction in vorious phases of the program 
in accordance with diagnostic assessments which are being made continuously. 

15. The staff utilizes different methods and techniques for teaching according to diagnostic 
findings. 



•Ideas for these criteria came mainly from two sources Public Law 93-380 and "An Assessment Scale fdr Use in Examining 
a Reading Program/' pi iduced by USOE Right to Read, 
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16. The staff shows concern for each learner as an individual person. 

17. The educational setting within which the learner is expected to develop skills in reading Is 
conducive to optimum growth in Hie realization of stated objectives. 

18. The materials of instruction are varied and appropriate to the instructional ob|ectives of the 
reading program as well as to the developmental needs of the learner. 

19. The staff considers the effects of environmental stress on the learner. 

20. The staff shows evidence of an understanding of human behavior and the c. iturally diverse 
experience background of students. 

21 . The program provides diagnostic testing aimed toward identifying children and adolescents 
with reeding deficiencies. 

22. The program provides reading instruction for children and adolescents whose reading achieve- 
ment is below average for their age and/or grade. 

23. The principars knowledge and skill in leadership development for reading is constantly being 
* Increased. 

24. The reading specialist's knowledge and skill in leadership development for reading is con- 
stantly being Increased. 

25. Tlie reading program involves periodic and systematic evaluation of Its effectiveness. 

26. Information used in evaluation of learner progress or program effectiveness comes from not 
one but a varie^ of sources and from both Infomial arid fonnal techniques. 

27. Reading evaluation includes an assessment of the extent to which learners use the skills they 
possess. 

28. Teacher status and change in competence In reading instruction and In attitudes toward 
reading instruction are assessed. 

29. The progrom in reading is studied by an internal or external auditor or audit process. 

30. The progrom provides for adequate record keeping and transmission to appropriate teochers 
as the student progresses from grade to grade. , 

31 . Information about the need and purpose of the reading program is disseminated to the gen- 
eral community. 

32. The reading program disseminates to the community information about group progress in 
reading. 
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33. The program provides for systematic reporting and interpreting of individual student progress 
to parents or guardians. 

34. Progress and results of the reading program are reported in accordance with a systemaMc 
plan. 

35. The program provides for teachers, aides, and other ancillary educational personnel 
appropriate staff development aimed toward improving their abilities in teaching reading. 

36. The program, where children are limited In English speaking ability, uSes bilingual educa- 
tional methods and techniques. 

37. Staff competencies are assessed to determine if they are adequate for carrying out ttie pro- 
gram effectively. 

38. Staff development is provided to meet staff needs. 
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WHAT AM I LOOKING FOR? 

Locxifion or Sfudy: 

Observer or Reporter^ Dafe 



Components and Criteria 
Selected from Charts 4 and 6 


Component 
Observable 


Application of Component^ 


Could we 
use this 
Application? 


Would we 
need to 
Modify^ 


0 

* 


Yes 


No 


GOOD 


FAIR 


POOR 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Comments: 
















0 


Yes. 


No 


GOOD 


FAIR 


POOR 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Comments: 
















0 . 


Yes 


No 


GOOD 


FAIR 


POOR 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Comments: 
















© 


Yes 


No 


GOOD 


FAIR 


POOR 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Comments: 
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INSTRUCTIONAL APPROACHES AND PERSONNEL 
BASAL READERS ^ 

^The materials in a basal series ore carefully systematized, utilizing a series of books, workbooks, 
tests, and reading aids for each grade or reading level. These ore carefully regulated methods. 
Vocabulary is controlled, and lesson plans and suggestions for supplemental activities ore ex- 
plained in the teacher's manual. Different basal series may stress different opproaches'tjo teaching 
reading. Some feature a "sight" or whole word approach to reading, others feature on intensive 
phonics program. Still others use the balanced or gradual phonics approach, while a fourth type 
emphasizes sound-symbol relationships in a linguistics approach. 

CODE EMPHASIS ~ - ~ 

Code emphasis has fy/o sub-categories: synthetic (phonics) and analytic (whole word). Phonics 
and the whole word approach differ only in the sequence in which letter sounds and blends ore in- 
troduced. In the phonics approach the child learns the individual letter sounds first qnd then com- 
bines them into words. In the whole word approach, w6rds ore introduced first and the child de- 
velops a sight vocabulary before letter sounds and blefTas ore introduced. 



CROSS-AGE OR PEER TEACHING 7 

This technique usfes older students to instruct younger students (2nd and 6th graJers ore often 
matched). Older students tutor the younger studfents In reading, teach and supervise the playing 
of instructional games, and otherwise assist the/teacher for about one period a day. Research in- 
dicates this technique benefits both the older and younger students. This arrangement requires 
careful planning and scheduling to be effective. ^ ^ 

ELECTIC APPROACH ~~ ~ 

The electic approach combines different materials for teaching reading according to the teachers 
perception of student needs. Whatever combination of materials is selected, the total approach 
is usually highly dependent on the use of basal readers. Workbooks and other supplementary ma- 
terials accompany the basals. The electic method is the one most often recommended by teacher 
training institutions. Language needs and language experiences of the students. According to 
supporters, "children learn to read as they learned to talk, from a desire to find our or tell some- 
thing." For example, after children have gone on a field trip, they discuss their experiences. 
Their comments are then written up In booklets or on large sheets of paper on the classroom walls. 
These statements then become'the "texts" for class reading instruction. 



INDIVIDUALIZED READING 

Individualized instruction may be one of three possible classroom approaches to reading instruc- 
tion: (1) Adapting instructions to individual needs within (or along with) group instruction. Re- 
gardless of materials used^ the teacher constantly diagnoses and prescribes for individuals. (2) In- 
dividual reading of a variety of reading materials is the core of the method; each child selects a 
book that he wishes to read and gets help only when he needs it; each child moves at his own rote. 
The teacher works with each child c regular intervals to check progress and give assistance. (3) A 
structured teaching situation in which, although children work individually, they are given specific 
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programmed maferials fo meef fheir needs. Affer masfering a skill, fhey are given addifional 
pracfice or placed in a higher level maferioL 

LANGUAGE EXPERIENCE 

A reading insfrucHond approach which calls for fhe feacher(s) fo build classroom acfivifies upon 
fhexeal Icngcage needs and language experiences of fhe sfudenfs. According fo supporfers, 
"children l^rn fo read as fhey learned fo folk, from a desire to find ouf or fell something." For 
example, offer children hove gone on a field frip, fhey discuss fheir experiences. Their comments 
are then written up in booklets or on large sheets of paper on the classroom walls.^ These state- 
ments then become fhe "texts" for class reading instruction. 

tINGUISTIC APPROACH 

Reading as a language-related process is studied in relation to language by means of sfruc'jral 
linguistics. Accurate information about spelling-sound relationships and about fhe structure of 
words is considered incidental rather than fundamental fo learning fo read. The fii^Hask ^r read- 
ing insfructi on 'should be fo give pupils a conscious knowledge of fhe language..p<fffems th^ hove 
mastered of the unconscious operational level. ''Children ore taught fo rMd^ifh main emphasis on 
larger patterns than words. The heart of fhe approach is moving, os^J^^eded, from larger fojsmaller 
wholes. 



MEANING EMPHASIS 



Meaning emphasis is an approach fo reading Instruction used most often in the basal reading series. 
The principles upon which this approach is based include: (1) the process of reading should be de- 
fined broadly fo include as major goals, from the start, nof only word recodnifion buf also com- 
prehension and interpretation, appreciation, and applicafion of what is reap fo the study of per- 
sonal and social problems; and (2) fhe child should start with meaningful residing of whole words, 
sentences, and stories as closely geared to his own experiences and interests as possible. Silent 
••eading should be stressed from the beginning of instruction. 



MODIFIED ALPHABET (e.g., i.t.a.) 



The modified alphabet approach is based on a "new" alphabet fo be used by children when learn- 
ing to read. The alphabet contains all of the conventional letters buf Q and X, and addifional 
characters ore devised to make up the forty-four different sounds in English. These new characters 
resemble the traditional alphabet visually and each character stands for only one speech sound. 
Once children have fearped to read with this modified alphabet, they switch fo the traditional 
alphabet for all reading. The modified alphabet is not a reading method, but an aid to teachersV 
no matter what other emphasis (code, meaning, etc.) they used in teaching readi/)g. 



PROGRAMMED INSTRUCTION 



Programmed instruction is based on individualized materials which are in soft cover form (that is, 
they can be books, workbooks, or mimeographed sheets). The material to be leorned is presented / 
in small steps. Some programmed materials use a linear technique, where material is arranged In 
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a simple ord '•ed sequence, with the student working from the first through the lost item. Another 
method (called branching) allows the student to follow hiw own route through the material. At 
given points in the sequence, \fjie gets the correct answer he may skip a ftime or, if he misses an 
Item, he may be rerouted through a series of review frames. 

READING SPECIALIST 

For the purposes of Program Planning a ' Reading Specialist" is a staff teacher with a specialized 
bockground in reading who is responsible for instruction only in reading or language arts. This 
teacher may handle several different groups cf students, instructing each gro» ^ for one period at 
a time. Class size may still be large, and teacher aides may not be available, but no additional 
subject matter responsibility is assigned to this specialized person. Non-staff reading specialists 
are considered ootside consultants. 

SINGLE TEACHER-MULTI SUBJECTS (self contained' classroom, 

The teacher of multiple subjects Is responsible for a self-contained classroom and provides Instruc- 
tion in alf or most oPthe subjects. The teacher, alternatively, may be responsible for reading, 
mathematics, and social studies, while other teachers handle art, physical education, etc. The 
single teacher may or may not hbve an extensive background in reading, but will be responsible 
tor reading along with other subjects. 

TEACHERS OF READING 

Any staff teachers who teach reading, whether they be single teacher-muiti subjects, staff read- 
fng specialists, or subject matter teachers. 



TEAM TEACHING 

This tecinique uses a number of adults for instruction instead of one teacher in a self-contained 
classroom. Also known as "Diffprentiated Staffing," team teaching may include: 

Master Teacher — Mainly responsible foi plan nrig and leadership, does some teaching. 

Teacher — Mainly responsible for teaching, participate in planning. 

Aides — Assist teachers in classroom, prepare materials, participate In planning. 

Volunteers — Assi^ school staff, participate in planning. 

TUTOR AIDE 

A tutor aide serves as a paraprofessiona! staff member in assisting the reading teacher. The Kitor 
aide provides one-to-one tutoring and/or assists wit^i^evpluation of materials and other dassroon 
duties. A tutor aide must have some inservice training in reoding instructional techniques. 
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